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Foreword 


The subject discussed at the Twenty-seventh Annual Administra- 
tors Round-Up held at Illinois State Normal University, December 5, 
1959, was “Staffing the Profession.” The annual Round-Up programs 
bring together staff members of teacher-education institutions and 
public school administrators in an effort to identify public school 
problems and find better solutions for them. 


The keynote address at the 1959 Round-Up, on the topic “Staffing 
the Profession Now and in the Future,” was given by Dr. Edward C. 
Pomeroy. Following the address the same topic was given further con- 
sideration in ten discussion groups. The substance of these discussions 
is given later in this issue.The luncheon meeting following the dis- 
cussions was addressed by Dr. Virgil T. Blossom. 


The Round-Ups are a cooperative attempt to improve public 
education in Illinois. The increasing popularity of these meetings is 


evidence of their success. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Round-Up will be held on Saturday, 
December 3, 1960. The details of the meeting will be available well in 
advance of this date. 


Dr. Eric H. Johnson 
General Chairman 
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Program 


Twenty-seventh Annual Administrators Round-Up 
Saturday, December 5, 1959 


MORNING PROGRAM 
9:30 - 9:50—Registration, Corridor of Capen Auditorium 
10:00-10:45—General Session, Capen Auditorium 


Presiding—Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, Dean of the Faculty and Vice Presi- 
dent, Illinois State Normal University 


Address—‘Staffing the Profession Now and in the Future,” Dr. 
Edward C. Pomeroy, Secretary, the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 


DISCUSSION SECTIONS 
10:45 A.M.-12:45 P.M.—Schroeder Hall 


All discussion sections were concerned with the same questions of 
staffing as posed by the kick-off speech. Discussion groups met in the 
following rooms of Schroeder Hall: 


Group No. 1—Sch. 213 Group No..6—Sch. 317 
Group No. 2—Sch. 215 Group No. 7—Sch. 413 
Group No. 3—Sch. 311 Group No. 8—Sch. 414 
Group No. 4—Sch. 313 Group No. 9—Sch. 415 
Group No. 5—Sch. 315 Group No. 10—Sch. 417 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
12:30-2:30 P.M.—Student Union 


Presiding—Dr. Robert G. Bone, President of Illinois State Normal 
University 


Music—by ISNU Students 
Address—Dr. Virgil T. Blossom, Superintendent of the North East 


Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas (for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas) 
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Staffing the Profession Now and in the Future 


Epwarp C. PoMEROY 


Secretary, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 


To be here this morning and to participate with you in the 
twenty-seventh Administrators Round-Up is a real pleasure for me. 
I am really surprised to be here, after experiencing so much more than 
| anticipated as I came out to Illinois from Washington yesterday. To 
start off with, we were about a half hour away from the airport, set- 
tling down to dinner, when word came over the intercom that we’d 
lost our way, the radar wasn’t working, the radio beam was out of 
contact, and the compass was giving the pilots some trouble; but the 
pilot did say to reassure us, “You will be glad to know that we're 
making very good time.” Then I arrived in Chicago to find that I was 
a half hour late for connection with a plane that never was scheduled 
to fly. Finally, after the generous hospitality of a resident of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, I arrived on the campus and located a girls’ dorm- 
itory, where I was pleased to stay. This morning, I was sitting in my 
room looking over my notes of what I thought I would talk to you 
about when I heard some commotion out in the hall and a loud voice 
saying, “I’m looking for a man that’s supposed to be around here!” 
I went to the door and there was my good friend, Dr. I.arsen, with the 
housemother, anxiously looking around trying to find this man, 
Pomeroy, who was in the wrong room. 


But it’s really fine to be here and to have an opportunity to con- 
sider what I think all of us agree is a very important problem. Perhaps 
1 could be accused of being one of those Washington bureacrats now. 
But I want to reassure you about this because only during the past 
four months have I been residing in Washington. Prior to that, The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education had its 
headquarters in a community in upstate New York which was by 
just a few people larger than Normal, Illinois. I am sure I share with 
some of the residents of this community, and undoubtedly some of 
you people, concern about what happened in Washington when we 
read about the deficits and manner in which people were handling 
our government funds. Therefore, when I moved to Washington this 
past summer, I thought I would keep an eye out to see just what 
really was going on; and I feel that before I get too far along, I ought 
to establish a fact or two that may be reassuring, or that may not 
be, depending upon your point of view. I had not been in Washington 
long before word came to me about a women’s club that was meeting 
there, and inasmuch as women in our society occupy such an impor- 
tant place in the management of affairs—particularly of our wealth 
it seemed to me that I ought to pay a little attention to what this 
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club was doing in the hope that it would throw some light on my 
evaluation of the scene. This club was having its final meeting of the 
year, and the president called for the treasurer’s annual report. The 
treasurer got up and announced that after all the good work that the 
club had done during the year, she was sorry to indicate that there 
was an $85 deficit. One of the young members immediately arose 
from her seat and said, “Madam Chairman, I move that we give 
our deficit to the American Red Cross.” Almost immediately before 
the impact of this settled on the audience, another lady arose and said, 
“I think that the American Red Cross is a very, very fine organ- 
ization, but I do want to point out to this group that the Salvation 
Army also has an effective program for the welfare of our people. 
So I would like to present a substitute motion that would provide 
75% of our deficit for the American Red Cross and 50% for the 
Salvation Army.” 

We are facing in this country a time when the rapid tech- 
nological developments of the past two decades and the accompanying 
cultural dislocations have served to place education—our profession— 
in the center of the critical problems of our nation and the world. 
We are no longer operating in a field that was of only local concern 
a hundred years ago. The leisurely approach to the three R’s and 
related subjects is no longer sufficient. Over night, so to speak, educa- 
tion has become the central problem of our national and, perhaps, 
even our international life. The development of sophisticated weapons 
and techniques to exterminate others and even ourselves has thrust 
upon education a new urgency to find a way through the maze of 
problems facing modern man in an effort to provide a full and satis- 
fying life. We in the United States, a richly endowed, young nation, 
have suddenly found ourselves in a place of leadership in the free 
world where our national wealth and our technological ingenuity are 
insufficient to insure the maintenance of our place at the top. Our 
greatest resource, the minds of the people, must be equipped to pro- 
vide the thinking, the know-how, and the insights which will enable 
us to meet the challenges of the day. 


We have only to look around us, to pick up any paper, any day, 
to see evidences of this on all sides. The growing demands of our 
population, for instance, are placing increasing numbers of youngsters 
on the doorsteps of our schools, clamoring for space and for teachers. 
The increasing complexity of our technology is making more and 
more education a prerequisite for employment. As the need for 
skilled mathematicians, physicists, and social scientists becomes more 
insistent in order that our nation may stay abreast of these new 
developments, education is looked upon now as it never was before as 
a source of strength and power and actually a bulwark against our 
premature demise. 

Evidence can be had at every hand of the insatiable demands for 
education from the have-not nations—people who have recently 
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thrown off the colonial yoke and are now seeking their place in the 
world. We see the Soviet Union challenging the world leadership of 
the United States in many ways, based to a large extent on a 
nationally-directed educational effort that has aroused deep concern 
in this country. 


There is no need for me to take time this morning to develop 
extensively this backdrop for the current challenge facing American 
education. You, as school administrators, are fully aware of these 
trends and the great pressures that are developing among the Ameri- 
can people concerning our educational effort. Today, as we consider 
the problem of “Staffing the Teaching Profession,” our discussions 
take on a new urgency. We are not confronted with just a local, state, 
or national problem, but in fact, a world problem. 


As I was doing a little review work for this morning’s program, 
I ran across a story about a state meeting which was similar to the 
one we’re having, it would seem, devoted to the topic of “How to Get 
and Keep Better Teachers.” One of the delegates at this meeting in- 
dicated that he had no problem in his community concerning teachers. 
As a matter of fact, they had teachers waiting in line for a place at 
these institutions. This quickly raised the interest of the people at the 
conference and one said, “Do you offer lots of special privileges?” 
“No.” “Do you pay higher salaries?” “No, we just meet the state 
minimums.” Similar questions came up all around and there was no 
valid answer. Finally, the delegate ended the suspense by saying, “It 
could be because our little town has seventeen bachelor millionaires.” 


Well, this is not the way we are going to solve the problem of 
staffing our schools. We are in a serious, strenuous time in education 
but in a rewarding one. Even though we are facing critical problems 
in our everyday professional work, we cannot help, when we stop to 
think about it, but receive a sense of reward, an inspiration if you will, 
from the significance of what we are doing and the importance it has 
for our young people and for the future of our society. This is the 
kind of setting which we should welcome. The factors that have an 
influence on education right now are “in a mix.” They are boiling up 
all around us, and there is a certain fluidity about the times which 
seems to me to provide a particularly good background for us to ac- 
complish some major breakthroughs in our efforts to improve educa- 
tion and particularly to secure the kinds of personnel that we need for 
our work. It is always difficult for devoted educators, I think, to sit as 
we have during the last few years through the trials of reading critical 
analyses of what we think are good efforts to serve our fellow citizens. 
On the other hand, this criticism and discussion is opening up new 
concerns among our lay colleagues, and, if we are intelligent enough to 
utilize the opportunity which now seems to be before us, I think we 
in leadership positions in American education can make good progress. 

Staffing the profession is, of course, a broad topic, as there are’ 
many people working at different positions in the profession: but for 
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the convenience of our discussion this morning I would like to hold 
our major considerations to the elementary and secondary school 
teacher. 


When we talk about where we are going to obtain these teachers, 
we are not talking about just any warm-blooded person who will 
assume a role at the head of a class. We are seeking skilled persons, 
persons who have intellectual background, ones with whom you would 
want your children to study. Our success in the past in securing the 
teachers which we have has made noteworthy history, it seems to me; 
but as our society becomes more complex, we have even greater re- 
sponsibilities. Particularly, this problem has become urgent since the 
end of World War II. Many reasons, of course, have contributed to 
this, and they will become evident, I believe, as we think through this 
problem together. 

In 1958, at a time when the need for improved education was al! 
about us, the United States, the leading power in the world and cer- 
tainly the leading exponent of public education, opened the doors of 
its schools with a shortage of 135,000 qualified teachers. According to 
the Research Division of the National Education Association, the sit- 
uation was not significantly better in the fall of 1959. How can this 
be? Especially we can ask this question today as we sit here in the 
midst of this fine institution devoted to the education of teachers 
representing the widespread support of a leading state of our nation. 
How can it be that we still do not have enough? 

The college classes of 1959 produced 47,490 college graduates 
qualified for elementary school teaching, an improvement of nearly 
5% over the previous year. This gain is notable. In 21 states, however, 
the production of newly-prepared, qualified elementary school teachers 
was even lower than it had been in the year before. In Illinois, thanks 
to the diligent work of your people and colleges such as Illinois State 
Normal University, nearly 3000 young people were prepared to teach 
in the elementary schools, a gain over 1958 of 306 persons. This is 
significant, I will grant you, but what about the future? The Bureau 
of Census has shown that Illinois will have an increase in school chil- 
dren of 532,000 during the years from 1957 to 1963. You are right in 
the midst of this boom. The 306 increment this year is the kind of 
advancement that we really need to face the problem. The class of 
1959 in the United States colleges produced nearly 79,000 ¢raduates 
for high-school teaching, an increase of 130¢ more or less over the 
1958 production. In Illinois 32,000 were prepared, an increase of 
about 450. 

Despite these sizable numbers of students prepared last year, a 
continued shortage of really competent teachers exists. The National 
Education Association has estimated that approximately 230,000 
teachers will be needed if we are to replace those leaving the schools, 
to serve our increased enrollments, to relieve the overcrowding. to 
give instruction in courses in the areas not now provided, and to re- 
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place the poorly prepared. It is further estimated that only approxi- 
mately 73% of the 125,000 new elementary and secondary school 
teachers graduated this past year will actually take teaching posts. 


We have been talking about numbers and, of course, this is im- 
portant. However, it seems to me that even more significant is the 
qualitative aspect of our teacher supply. Unfortunately, there is too 
much truth to the criticism that many teachers do not have the 
knowledge and skills necessary for their responsibilities. This is a 
challenge which we cannot dismiss. Illinois State Normal University, 
as well as many other higher-education institutions in this State and 
throughout the nation, is successfully selecting and working with 
outstanding young people who are of the quality needed for our 
schools. The Association with which I am associated is continually 
working with colleges and universities in efforts aimed at raising the 
quality of preparation. It would be fine if these and similar efforts 
were sufficient to do the job, but unfortunately we are not doing 
enough to provide the real breakthrough in the supply problem. You 
know this as do the colleges. I suppose this is one of the reasons why 
this particular topic has been selected for consideration this year at 
the Round-Up. 


Our answer to the problem is going to be found only in the co- 
operative effort of all educators, public school, college, and state de- 
partment representatives, working with lay leaders to insure the at- 
tractiveness of the profession and to. provide continuing educational 
opportunities designed to maintain teachers and other educational 
personnel at the growing edge of their particular fields of interest. The 
role of the college and the university in the recruitment and prepara- 
tion of staff personnel is generally accepted. At this meeting, it may 
be profitable for us to spend most of our time in other aspects of this 
problem. 

By means of field representatives the colleges are working con- 
tinually with young people from your high schools in efforts to interest 
suitable persons in the teaching field. Guidance counselors in your 
schools work continually as they do in the college in attempts to guide 
students through the maze of academic offerings. Laboratory experi- 
ences are provided by the colleges to make teaching seem real and 
meaningful. Higher education is now experiencing a soul-searching 
time when members of education faculties and those faculty members 
representing the learned disciplines are working together more closely 
in an effort to solve the real problems in collegiate education. Recent 
national conferences have been held such as those at Bowling Green 
and Lawrence, Kansas, where important developments have taken 
place in the improvement of institutional programs of teacher edu- 
cation. 


__ These are only a scattering of the contributions that the institu- 
tions themselves are making. As we consider this fact, I think it is 
correct for us to assume that the college is the hub of the teacher sup- 
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ply problem. Neither Illinois State Normal University nor any other 
collegiate institution anywhere should be allowed to pass off its re- 
sponsibility in this connection. On the other hand, it is not for the 
college to do alone. It is impossible for you who are working in the 
schools to fold your arms and say, “Let’s let President Bone and his 
colleagues solve this problem.” 

The fact that we are all here today is clearly a recognition of the 
need of this cooperative relationship which seems to me to have been 
so well started here at this institution and in this state. Undoubtedly, 
the fact that you have had twenty-seven years of experience working 
together is responsible for the fact that the State of Tllinois has a 
better status in the supply problem of teachers than many of your 
sister areas around the country. 

Let us consider just what it is and where the school administrator 
and the teachers can be of specific help in this problem. In the face 
of the manpower demands, it seems obvious that we are not going to 
be able to supply all of the teachers we need if we think of just the 
yearly turnout of prepared teachers from the colleges. We must -be 
sure that the teachers that we already have in our profession are en- 
couraged to remain. In 1958 nearly 95,000 people left the teaching pro- 
fession. This, in my opinion, presents an almost insurmountable supply 
problem. We seem to be on a treadmill receiving new teachers by the 
front door and at the same time leaving the rear door open for a 
number almost of the same size to leave each year. 


If we are really going to make a cooperative attack on the prob- 
lem of teacher supply, it seems to me that one of the most effective 
areas in which we can work is in teacher retention. We know that 
homemaking claims many young women, and this is to be desired in 
the terms of our over-all welfare in this country. On the other hand, 
nobody knows much about the general problem of defections from 
the teaching ranks. There have been some studies at the state level, 
but we do not know. much about the national situation. It is quite 
possible that one of the contributions which school personnel can 
make is to assist in the study of this problem of why people are leaving 
our profession. 


Basic to this problem of loss of personnel from the teaching ranks 
and the recruitment of new ones is the matter of morale in our schools. 
You, as school administrators, obviously have a key role to play here. 
With the present criticism of education appearing continually before 
the public, the morale problem becomes critical. Obviously, we cannot 
disregard this and go about our way refusing to face up to construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement. On the other hand, we must be 
sure that the statements which are being made about our field do not 


obscure the real progress that is being made. 


The trend is positive, and we must be certain that this is under- 
stood by all. Your own national organization, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, is making great strides toward lifting 
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school administration to new levels of accomplishment. The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards is pro- 
viding teachers with increasing opportunities to participate in im- 
proving the quality of professional standards. All of us have a respon- 
sibility to know about and to refiect these encouraging developments, 
despite the worries and disappointments which are ou our minds and 
shoulders as we concern ourselves with the daily task of operating 
schools. 

No one wants to enter a profession where enly problems exist and 
in which practitioners are continually critical of their own field. 


I have a feeling that some of our own colleagues in the profession 
have been teaching’s worst ambassadors. This has taken place, in fact, 
where they have the opportunity to interest people, young people, 
most effectively in the opportunities of the teaching profession. What 
can you doin your school to encourage a positive outlook on the pro- 
fession? ‘The experience a student has in school does much to color the 
assessment of the value and interest of a teaching career. President 
Jone said two years ago in his inaugural address that a “mediocre 
teacher infects his students with mediocrity.” If we, as school people, 
are willing to accept mediocrity among our teachers, how can we ex- 
pect young people with vision and enthusiasm to be interested in join- 
ing with use in a professional lifetime career? We must insist on 
quality as we go along. A good teacher, dedicated to her profession, 
operating effectively in a well-administered school, is the best recruit- 
ing device for the teachers of tomorrow. 

The selection of staff then is your greatest, most important pro- 
fessional task. Although it may not have the glamour of new buildings 
or the excitement of a bond issue, this is the heart of your responsi- 
bility. An individual, well-prepared from an institution which is ac- 
credited for teacher education by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of ‘Teacher Education, undoubtedly offers the most likelihood of 
success as a career teacher. At the present time 335 colleges and uni- 
versities are so accredited and, in 1958-59, accounted for 81% of all 
the new teachers in this country. Your own colleague, Earl Hanson of 
Rock Island, Illinois, is the Chairman of NCATE this year, and there 
are 14 teacher-preparing institutions in your State which have at- 
tained this recognition. As you seek new staff members, do you con- 
sider where they have had their training, or are you forced into the 
position of taking just anyone to do the job? 


Working conditions for teachers plus an adequate salary appro- 
priate for a professional person obviously have much to do with 
securing and holding higher quality teachers. Can it be anticipated 
that a young man going into the teaching field in your school will be 
able to maintain a family at the level expected and deserved by a 
truly professional person with a college background? Are your faculty 
members considered the heart of your educational program? Can the 
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faculty members at your institution expect a professional salary com- 


mensurate with his or her experience? 


Schools are playing an increasingly important role in teacher 
education by providing facilities for observation and for student teach- 
ing. Through this type of cooperation the schools are assisting at a 
critical point in teacher education. The active cooperation which you 
can provide with a college in carrying out a student-teaching program 
serves to sensitize teachers and students alike to the profession of 
teaching. If the student teachers are welcomed and encouraged to par- 
ticipate actively in the instructional program, the schools not only will 
be making an important contribution to future teachers directly, but 
will be encouraging the consideration of the teaching profession by 
younger students. Here is an opportunity to provide the student 
teacher with the inside story of that excitement which is teaching. 
The schools’ responsibility is great and the stakes are high. 


Are the student teaching arrangements which many of you must 
have with institutions of this State developed enthusiastically as a 
professional opportunity? Is staff time available in sufficient amount 
to provide the experiences needed to prepare the quality teachers we 
are seeking for the future ? 


Special activities for high-school students, such as Future Teachers 
of America Clubs, have proven to be successful as a means for these 
students to explore the professional opportunities in a teaching career. 
This movement under the direction of the National TEPS Commis- 
sion has become increasingly effective in informing high-school stu- 
dents about teaching. A key to this is the devoted and respected 
teacher who must serve as a sponsor, and of course, the administrative 
support and approval which is necessary for such an activity. Dos 
your school provide an opportunity for students to talk about teach- 
ing with their peers and with teachers who are good and enthusiastic ? 


Finally, let us consider the guidance responsibility of the school. 
In recent months educational and vocational guidance in the schools 
has been given much needed encouragement. The National Education 
Defense .Act has re-emphasized the importance of bringing able stu- 
dents in touch with all possibilities for college study and vocational 
choice. Obviously, educators must not be unethically providing un- 
warranted emphasis on teaching as a life work. We do, however, have 
a professional as well as a moral obligation to encourage a thorough 
exploration of teaching along with other career possibilities. Too often 
we have felt reticent about suggesting teaching, or we have, in fact. 
been negative in our approach to students. Does the guidance program 
at your institution provide educational and career information to all 
your students, and is teaching given full consideration as a leading 
professional outlet for outstanding students ? 


We have been considering the key role which school administra- 
tors and teachers can play in solving the future staffing problems of 
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our profession. We have identified as important to that role certain 
faciors: positive outlook on teaching, a vital school experience, good 
teaching, favorable professional working conditions including good 
salaries, professional recognition of the importance of student-teaching 
experiences, special extra-curricular activities such as Future Teachers 
of America, and a broadly conceived guidance program. You will, no 
doubt, identify other important aspects of this problem as you move 
into your discussion groups. There are no final answers to an adequate 
supply of teachers. There will always be opportunities for new ap- 
proaches to this problem through the medium of cooperative relation- 
ships between school administrators and the college for teacher edu- 
cation. Great progress can be made in securing for the profession of 
tomorrow the type of well-educated, devoted, and competent teacher 
deserved by the young people of this nation. As professional educators 
we have no more important task! 

To govern himself man must decide, to decide he must under- 
stand, to understand modern civilization, he must learn. We, there- 
fore, entrust to our teachers the minds and hearts of our children and 
through them our nation’s survival. But survival is not enough. We 
hold the pursuit of happiness to be a natural right. In today’s world 
the fruits of happiness are not within the reach of the ignorant. We, 
therefore, believe that no profession is more essential to our life or 
more deserving of respect than teaching. 
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Reports of Discussion Groups 


GROUP NO. 1 


Eugene Mellon, Champaign, Chairman 
Verle David, Farmington 

C. W. Sorensen, ISNU 

Milford Jochums, ISNU, Recorder 


The problem of getting teachers is a serious one. To the shortage 
is added the fact that those preparing to teach are not in many cases 
the better minds. Recruitment should start early. Many students make 
their choice of life work in grade school or junior high school. There- 
fore, the environment, the conditions of teaching, and the teacher 
during a pupil’s comparatively early school experience may be a 
determining factor in his choice of a vocation. A dynamic teacher and 
a good learning expericnce may be the best recruiters in the long run. 

Specific things, however, can be done te provide a favorable 
climate for those who may become interested in teaching. Students 
ought to be encouraged to discuss teaching. ‘The school has, in fact, a 
moral obligation to suggest teaching as a profession, especially to its 
better, more personable students. Special clubs, like the Future 
Teachers of America, are important. Active co-operation of schools 
with colleges in the student-teaching program sensitizes not only the 
teacher and student teacher but also the pupils, who see the process 
of training demonstrated. In various ways the schools can provide a 
high spiritual love for teaching. 

There are, of course, deterrents. Some principals feel that they 
cannot in good conscience recommend teaching as a profession to 
iheir better students. Colleges frequently continue the process by 
urging apt students into allegedly better professions. Some studenis 
become aware independently of the lack of prestige in the profession 
and of the gulf between the teaching profession and other professions. 
One of the most serious deterrents is finances. Teaching scems his- 
torically to be a mid-point in the economic climb of families. Statis- 
tics show that 75% of those who become teachers are from the lower 
30% of the population economically, partially because the teacher- 
training programs have been among the most economical. Hence, part 
of the problem of recruitment lies in providing scholarships and aid for 
students who are financially unable to further their education. 

The new teacher is the result of deliberate or accidental recruit- 
ment. Unfortunately, the new teacher is frequently a poor teacher. 
he administrator of the school who feels that the selection of staff is 
his most serious responsibility is faced with a dilemma. On the one 
hand he is faced by the question whether he needs a teacher so des- 
perately that he must gamble with a mediocre prospect. On the other, 
he has to ask himself whether his school and community have the 
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right to demand a superior teacher. He has to ask himself whether a 
teacher can live well in the community, whether the teacher is the 
center of the educational program, and whether the system provides 
in-service training. He realizes that the recommendations of college 
professors are frequently based upon artificial associations and lack 
validity, that many a teacher has never had complete contro! of a 
class in the student-teaching experience, and that the new teacher 
has almost no idea of how to cope with students. 


Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that state teacher-training 
schools in Illinois must accept stuaents with low potentiality and 
cannot readily counsel them into other lines of work because of the 
costliness of other training opportunities. Part of the difficulty lies in 
a level of counseling at the college which is disappointing to the stu- 
dent who has gained great confidence in such service. Part of the 
aifficulty lies in the fact that high schools have not exerted their 
influence in directing weak students into nonprofessional activities. 
Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that the success or failure of a 
particular student cannot be easily assessed at the high school level. 
A partial answer to the difficulty lies in articulation between the high 
school and college. for instance, in the forwarding of a student’s 
cumulative record to the college and in the improving of counselling 
at the college level. The new teacher might be a more capable teacher 
if he could have an on-campus and off-campus student-teaching ex- 
perience, if he were visited during his first vear of teaching by a 
teacher or teachers from his college, particularly in his teaching fields. 
and if he were to have a course at the undergraduate level which 
gives practical instruction in how to teach particular things and what 
problems to expect. 


The production of new teachers is not enough. Those who are 
teaching must be retained. Retention in view of generally severe 
criticism, adverse working conditions, lack of prestige, and inadequate 
salaries is a serious problem. Positive action is necessary to negate 
these factors. Teachers must be made to realize the criticism is di- 
rectly chargeable to their depreciation of their own positions in the 
community and their own mediocre work. On the other hand, the 
teacher must be made aware that there are factors which can be 
improved. Administrators can do much to enhance the teaching posi- 
tion and thereby hold teachers. They can sponsor a eood in-service 
program which will be valuable for new and experienced teachers 
alike. They can foster a high level of prestige within the group. Pres- 
tige within the group can become the basis for the development of 
prestige outside the group with the teacher himself as the public- 
relations agent in the community. The community can do much to 
make the teaching profession an honorable one by setting a high moral 
tone which the children will reflect. The colleges can help to stabilize 
the teaching profession by preparing their students for some of the dif- 
ficulties that may arise and by warning them that reports and non- 
teaching assignments are an essential part of their work, that some 
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students do not want to learn, that there are pitfalls that teachers 
must avoid, and that as teachers they must win the allegiance of their 
pupils, their colleagues, and their communities by the excellence of 
their teaching and the friendliness of their manner. 

To teach and to govern, man must make decisions: he must learn 
and understand. To teachers are entrusted the minds and hearts of 
children for survival of the race and for an even higher goal, namely, 
happiness. Neither goal can be achieved by a dedication to mediocrity. 


GROUP NO. 2 


Lowell Johnson, Clinton, Chairman 
Dean Kessler, Knoxville 

Ellen Kelly, ISNU 

Bradford Barber, ISNU, Recorder 


A representative of a junior high school pointed up the problem 
for this area by suggesting that few schools really provide a training 
program for this level. His point of view was that the junior high 
school today is considered a “step-child” and teachers must be se- 
cured either from the grade school or high school. The iuntor-high- 
school program at ISNU was suggested as a likely source for teachers 
in the junior high area. 


Following the discussion of problems of the junior high, the group 
took up various aspects of the broad problem of recruiting new 
teachers. Several administrators suggested that the FTA chapters 
offered a convenient and successful means of stimulating an interest 
in teaching. A number of opportunities to assist teachers in classroom 
activities were suggested. Some of these opportunities are allowing 
seniors to do substitute work when regular teachers are ill, helping 
elementary teachers with room details, and assisting teachers in the | 
conducting of extracurricular activities. 

Another strong recruiting technique is an effective counseling 
system. Some administrators said they had a full-time counseling 
service, and others said this work had to be done by teachers and the 
principal. A negative approach appeared in the discussion at this 
time, as it was pointed out that all too frequently teachers are poo 
salesmen so far as the profession is concerned. Most of those present 
were in agreement that it was easier for teachers to accentuate the 
positive aspects of teaching as a career when they were in a svstem 
that enjoyed a high morale. 

A striking comparison to the medical profession was presented. 
This administrator likened the teacher holding a B.A. decree to the 
trained nurse; the holder of an M.A. degree to the technician, and the 
administrators and teachers with the Ph.D. to the doctor. While this 
analogy was not pursued further, it was implied that this comparison 
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would place teaching on a higher plane, both socially and eco- 
nomically. 


A second reference to the field of medicine compared the large 
sums of private and public money spent in the field of medical re- 
search with the meager amounts spent on educational research. 


The consensus was that we can do a much better job of selling 
the profession to high school and college students. 


A second area was introduced rather late in the session. This area 
was “the preparation of the teacher.” There was a general feeling 
that teacher-training programs are geared to the metropolitan areas, 
thus creating an adjustment problem for beginning teachers who enter 
small schools. This difference is most noticed in the disappointments, 
registered by beginning teachers, with teaching aids, supplies, equip- 
ment, and audio-visual materials. 


One suggested procedure, for meeting the problem above, was to 
require student teachers to do their assignment in actual teaching 
situations. Others suggested that the first year of teaching should be 
considered as a continuation of the student-teaching experience. Such 
a procedure would create a better advisory and counseling system and 
would encourage new teachers to seek help from their superiors and 
experienced teachers. 

In general, this group thought that teacher-training programs 
should do more to orientate the young teacher into the political side 
of teaching. The group seemed to accept the statement of one admin- 
istrator, who said, “We have to tolerate the L.A. graduates for three 
or four years while they learn to do the things that graduates of the 
teachers colleges already know.” 


The group adjourned with the following statement, “It is grow- 
ing more and more impossible to complete the task of teacher prepa- 
ration in four years.” 


GROUP NO. 3 


Norman J. Gore, Decatur, Chairman 
Raymond Caton, Normal 

F. Louis Hoover, ISNU 

Louise Farmer, ISNU, Recorder 


“Staffing the profession now and in the future” is both a “quan- 
tity” and a “quality” proposition. The problem of quantity is an im- 
mediate one and one that must be dealt with in ways not always 
most desirable. The best upgrading of the profession will come when 
the colleges can turn out enough “quality” teachers for all areas. 

Most of the group agreed that the greatest problem at present is 
securing enough degree people to fill elementary positions. On the 
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other hand most agreed there is a definite trend toward a shortage of 
secondary-trained teachers. The bulge in school population is begin- 
ning to hit the high schools. Some students are not choosing to tcach 
in secondary schools because of fear of high-school-age discipline 
problems. Others fear not being able to cope with mathematics and 
science courses now being emphasized. (There was some disagreement 
en the latter point. Some felt that making courses “toughei” made 
them more attractive. ) 

Discussion centered around two major questions: 

1. How can we get and keep enough good teachers? 

2. Have public school people a responsibility toward selective 

enrollment? Should the University be more selective? 

Part of the problem of staffing the profession is that students 
raturally migrate to certain areas. It was noted that University De- 
partment Heads can and do help guide students to make wise choices 
The Placement Bureau sends out reports which Department Head 
can use to point out the need in each teaching area. Use is also made 
of research information such as that of the NEA, which looks ahead 
to job needs of the future. 

It was suggested that the Placement Bureau might influence pros- 
pective teachers by publicizing to hich-schoot students information 
based on studies that predict job needs. 

Another suggestion was that careful consideration be civen to th 
second teaching field of coaches. Many young men leave coaching 
after a few years because of the unusual pressures ot their iobs. Many 
leave the teaching profession altogether. If their second ficld were a 
subject-matter area which they could “fall back on” they mieht be 
kept in the profession. 

A problem inherent in selection of teachers to nll positions in our 
public schools is that of the evaluation the University puts en is 
product. Employing administrators want as frank an evalvation as 
possible of the candidate’s potential. Probably the most imiportant 
single bit of evidence is the supervising teacher’s evaluation. 

The grade a student teacher makes is not as much help in making 
judements as are the written credentials. Nevertheless, most ado 
trators reported that they do consider the grade and most were im- 
clined to be a bit hesitant about hiring a “C” teacher. Vhey wort! | 
a bit reluctant to abolish the grade in student teaching but fecl tha 
srades should be more reauistic. 

It was emphasized that responsibility for recruitment Bos with 
the profession itself. Good teachers who exhibit their love of teae! 
will naturally stimulate others to want to teach. About one-third o! 
the group were providing some opportunities for their “future 
teachers” to work with young people. 

Administrators have a special responsibility to provide a «choo! 
climate that will give new teachers cuidance and encouraserment. The 
University simply starts the yvoune teacher on the read: the pul! 
schools inust help “complete his training.” 
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GROUP NO. 4 


Gerald W. Smith, Elmwood Park, Chairman 
Warren D. Kuster, Dwight 

Howard Ivens, ISNU 

Douglas Bey, ISNU, Recorder 


Teacher morale is important to the problem of staffing our 
schools now and in the future because it is related to the quantity 
and quality of teachers leaving the profession and has a major in- 
fiuence on those choosing it. The recruitment of capable students for 
the profession is made more difficult by a minority of teachers who 
continually emphasize its disadvantages. This presents a difficult 
problem for the administration, because the real agitators undermin- 
ine the profession may do their work in a quiet and subtle manner: 
they may be guilty of planting the ideas of dissatistaction which are 
expressed by others. It has become a habit in some instances to stress 
the disadvantages of the profession. Because schools have been faced 
with rapid growth and increasing demands, perhaps we need to take 
a closer look at supervision. Are beginning teachers given sufficient 
help to insure success so they have an opportunity to experience satis- 
faction in the profession? Are teachers getting the security they need? 
Some teachers delegate their teaching responsibilities to the parents 
rnd thus hurt themselves and the profession. A lot depends on ¢etting 
1 teacher started out on the rieht foot. They must have respect and 
pride for the profession. 

The present trend is for more training in the teaching fields. 
Continuous consolidation of school districts was noted: this is in keep- 
ine with Dr. Conant’s Report. Stronger academic training and work 
through the master’s degree is almost a requirement at the present 
time and will continue to be in the future. Small schools are exper- 
iencing some difficulty in findine teachers with more than one teach- 
ing field. It will continue to be important that teachers are capable of 
handling problems in discipline: however, it was noted that teachers 
with strong academic training earn the respect of students and seldom 
have trouble in this area. Future teachers should be willing to contin: 
their education and participate in some in-service program. 

Schools of the future will probably make use of master teachers 
toeether with a large staff of personnel doine clerical work. Te wes 
pointed out that a better education program could be offered by 
allowine the master teachers to teach lareer classes. This tvpe of pro- 
eram may be limited to students in the pre-college curriculum, but it 
could be started at the 7th erade level. 

A single salary scale applicable for regular teaching staff and sub- 
sUtute or temporary stall is becoming a real problem. Providing sum- 
mer work for teachers is one way of increasing salaries. Tt was felt 
that the taxpayer would be willing to pay more wages if additional 
use were made of school facilities during surmsmer months. Some of the 
eroup felt that teachers need a three-months’ vacation in order to cet 
way from the routine of teachine 
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GROUP NO. 5 


Charles C. Holt, Proviso, Chairman 
Weldon Ryan, Hartsburg-Emden 
Arthur W. Watterson, ISNU 

Ruth Bird, ISNU, Recorder 


The discussion centered primarily around two main points for 
“Staffing the Profession.” The two were recruitment of high-school 
students for teacher training, and retention of teachers in service. 

Several interesting ideas were suggested for the recruitment of 
young people into the profession. A cadet-teaching program, whereby 
the last-semester seniors go into the elementary schools and work with 
experienced teachers, proved so successful that in one year at a par- 
ticular school 12 of the top 25 students went into teacher education. 
High-school students in this type of program spend two periods per 
day for an entire semester working in their field of interest. Interest- 
ing boys in this type of program is a problem. If the physical educa- 
tion departments would cooperate in working with boys in this type of 
program, it would be more appealing than the classroom-teaching 
experiences for them. 

The most important suggestion for recruitment centers on the 
teachers themselves. Teachers should change their own attitude to 
upgrade the profession in their own opinion as well as the public’s. 
There should be more verbalizing to students and the public about 
“liking to teach.” The intellectual challenge and the spirit of service 
in teaching should be expressed more frequently by teachers to attract 
young people to the profession. 

The number of teachers leaving the profcssion each year is very 
serious. A national study was recommended to find out why teachers 
leave the profession. Some reason for loss of teachers are: marriage, 
finances, poor guidance during college training, disillusionment, diffi- 
culty with discipline, unattainable goals, low professional status, school 
load, and the many demands upon teachers. 

The responsibility for retaining teachers is twofold. The univer- 
sities should inform students about what to expect in a teaching 
position and what to look for when selecting a school. The university 
placement offices should know their graduates and help place them in 
communities and schools where they will be happy and have the 
greatest opportunity for success. 

Once the new teacher is in the school, it is the responsibility of 
the school-—administrators as well as teachers-—to help the new 
teacher to adjust, to be happy and to succeed. A technique proved 
successful was to have an older teacher designated as a sponsor of a 
new teacher. The sponsor helps the new teacher learn routine matters 
of the school, answer questions, and encourages social participation 
in the community. Meetings for the new teachers alone seemed to be 
an effective means for better discussion of the school routine and prob- 
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lems. Meeting without the older teachers seems to foster a freedom 
of questioning. High level discussions by school personnel will do much 
for the morale of beginning teachers. 

Heavy loads and inequities in loads can be solved by the schools. 
Teachers should be provided with secretarial help in preparing num- 
erous reports. Teacher’s aides, paid or unpaid, or on the secondary 


: level, high school students, could be used effectively in lessening the 
| burden of collecting money, selling tickets and many other jobs the 
teacher has assigned to him. A teachers’ committee elected by the 
; teachers could be used to advantage in assigning responsibilities be- 
; | yond the classroom. The administrator is responsible for seeing that 
teachers are not overloaded and that inequities do not exist. 
| GROUP NO. 6 
Kenneth Brumm, Henry, Chairman 
; Elwood Wheeler, Bloomington 
Frank Philpot, ISNU 
Ray Esworthy, ISNU, Recorder 
The discussion indicated that the solution to the problem of 
| staffing the teaching profession now and in the future would probably 2 
: require a variety of approaches. The summary presented below is an - Me 
, attempt to organize the diversity of suggestions under related areas. 
High school students should be encouraged to explore the re- 
wards and requirements associated with the teaching profession. Pro- 
cedures discussed were: 
; 1. The formation of high school organizations such as the Future 
Teachers of America or the National Honor Society with op- 
| | portunity for members to learn about teaching. 
2. The establishment of informal experience situations in which 
the student is provided supervised minor teaching experience. 
: The elementary student might, for example, be given the op- 
portunity of aiding in dispensing library books. 
3. The use of guidance and counseling procedures to provide 
students with facts relative to the teaching profession and to 
guide capable and interested young people into teaching. 
4. An extension of the off-campus student-teaching program by 
Illinois State Normal University to permit more secondary 
students some contact with so-called “apprentice” teachers. It 
| was suggested that smaller schools might be able to provide 
| some of the additional stations. 
An attempt should be made to improve the quality of teachers. 


The following suggestions were made: 
1. Eliminate emergency certificates. 
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2. Encourage dissatisfied* teachers to leave the profession. 

3. Emphasize the need for teachers to be intellectually capable of 
achieving the respect of the students as well as adults in the 
community. 

’ 4. Provide suitable compensation for initiative in teaching in 
a terms of salary increments, prestige, status, commendation, etc. 
: « Communities should employ better orientation procedures with 

 - respect to teaching applicants. These might include: 
1. Material presented in brochure form which would inform the 
De applicant of school policy. Some items which might be covered 
4 would be the length of the school day, degree of participation 
: in community activities, disciplinary policy, etc. 
: 2. Use of community organizations as media for making the 


teachers feel welcome in the community. 

Society should exert every effort to retain good teachers, not 
necessarily in one job, but at least in the profession. Items mentioned 
as being helpful were as follows: 

1. Administrative heads should serve as a buffer for the teacher 
in the area of parental complaints, especially during the teach- 
ing day. 

j 2. Compensation should be provided for initiative and merit. 

ie 3. Administrators should find time to talk to the teacher about 
her work and to encourage her to visit other capable teachers 
in the system in order to exchange ideas. 

4. Effective disciplinary practices should be in operation as an 
aid in providing satisfactory learning situations. 


* The term dissatisfied was used to mean the constant griper as well as 
the individual unsuited to teaching. 


GROUP NO. 7 


Walter Knecht, Kankakee, Chairman 
A. Hunter Chapman, New Lenox 
Arlan Helgeson, ISNU 
Mary C. Serra, ISNU, Recorder 
The topics discussed by the group were: (1) better communica- 
tion between colleges and public school systems, (2) large college en- 
rollments, (3) the role of the public schools in teacher recruitment, 
and (4) retention of capable people in teaching. 
Improvement in “articulation” between teachers colleces and 
: public-school systems initiated the discussion. It was suggested that 
Be studies be made to determine the mechanics that would brine about a 
flow of information between the colleges and public-school systems. 
The knowledge obtained from such interchange should be of mutual 
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benefit. The colleges would be more aware of course offerings, tech- 
niques, and methods that school administrators think are essential for 
prospective teachers; and adininistrators in the field would know how 
the colleges were attempting to prepare their students to be successful 
teachers. While it was agreed that round-ups and off-campus student 
teaching were good lines of communication, it was believed that others 
should be established. 

The suggestion to have graduate classes in various communities 
probably would increase opportunities for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween colleges and public-school systems as well as help to relieve 
large college enrollments. ‘These classes would be taught by “master” 
public-school teachers, supervised by college instructors. Undergrad- ° 
vate classes would probably remain reasonable in size if students at- 
tended a junior college two years for their general education courses 
and then went to a teachers college for their professional classes. 

In spite of growing enrollments in teachers colleges, the need for 
qualified teachers is ever-increasing. The group felt that public-school 
personnel should assume some responsibility for teacher recruitment. 
A favorable attitude of classroom teachers toward teaching was be- 
lieved to be one of the most effective ways the public schools have of 
iusfluencing young people to enroll in a teachers college. In order to 
help young people consider teaching careers, high schools should have 
guidance programs, encourage such organizations as Future ‘Veachers 
of America, and provide opportunities for interested students to ob- 
serve and actually participate in classrooms in the community and 
college laboratory schools. In addition, public-school administrators 
could help with teacher recruitment by canvassing their districts for 
mothers who graduated from liberal arts colleges and might be pos- 
sible candidates for the teaching profession. Married women who ex- 
pressed an interest in teaching would attend beginning education 
courses before going into the classroom. With a knowledge of good 
teaching methods, these liberal arts people would be better prepared 
to teach. 

Public-school systems should not only help with the recruitment 
of teachers but should make concerted efforts to keep good teachers 
in the profession. Too many capable people are leaving teaching after 
the first year. It was stated that many “new” teachers need help with 
classroom management and many times become frustrated if adminis- 
trators and experienced teachers fail to offer them assistance with 
their problems. If “master” teachers were assigned to help neophytes, 
many more inexperienced teachers might remain in teaching. Admin- 
istrators should make every effort to provide good equipment, sufficient 
teaching materials, and reasonably good salaries for their teachers 
because these factors and satisfactory status of teachers in the com- 
munity were considered to be important in keeping young people in 
the teaching profession. Teachers colleges also have a responsibility 
concerning the retention of their young graduates in teaching. Their 
contributions would be to offer excellent classrcom management 
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courses that actually prepare prospective teachers to meet the many 
perplexing problems they will find in their classrooms. Such courses, 
however, should be taught by college professers who have been in 
public-school systems for at least several years. With this background 
of public-school teaching, these instructors would have had firsthand 
experiences with the many difficult situations that confront classroom 
teachers and would be in a better position to teach classroom man- 
agement courses than college faculty members who have had limited 
public-school teaching experience. 

{n summary, then, cooperative effort between teachers colleges 
and public-school systems should help decrease the problems of large 
college enrollments, teacher recruitment, and retention of good 
teachers in the profession. 


GROUP NO. 8 


Kenneth Hammer, Morris, Chairman 
Charles Clark, Octaviz 

Francis Belshe, ISNU 

Helen Nance, ISNU, Recorder 


The chairman, recorder, and resource persons presented several 
questions for consideration by the group. These questions were con- 
cerned with recruitment of students for teacher-education, supply of 
teachers, retention of teachers in the profession, certification stand- 
ards, and follow-up work of graduates. Some additional questions 
which were introduced and discussed by the group were: 


1. Where should recruiting start? 


rh 


How should teachers be maintained in the teaching profession ? 

3. Why do drop-outs in college occur so frequently? 

t. Why do teachers leave the profession? 

5. On what bases can admissions into teacher-education institu- 
tions be made selective ? 

6. Should colleges accept all students which are recommended 

by high schools? 


Some factors which were cited as affecting retention of teachers 
in the profession were the following: salaries, discipline problems chan- 
neled away from the classroom teacher, recruitment of young people 
to enter the teaching profession by successful teachers, experimenta- 
tion in classroom procedures. 

It was strongly recommended that follow-up work of graduates 
who are in the teaching field be made. 
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GROUP NO. 9 


William Blatnik, Lockport, Chairman 
Virgil Judge, Mattoon 

Cecilia Lauby, ISNU 

Dale B. Vetter , ISNU, Recorder 


The basic question of improving schools by staffing them with 
better teachers has several answers. The obvious one of attracting 
better teachers by offering better salaries is now being tried. Although 
there is some evidence that better salaries reduce teacher shortages, 
there is no demonstrable evidence that better salaries improve the 
quality of teachers and teaching. Boards of Education, however, are 
very willing to pay teachers more money if teachers demonstrate the 
fact that they are doing more effective teaching. The “gadgets” of 
teaching (TV, audio-visual aids, etc.) may release time for improved 
instruction, but the needs for better teaching and improved staff will 
still exist. 

The schools and the public school administrators have not 
emphasized the personal rewards of teaching as means for attracting 
good teachers. The “love” and the “value” of teaching which good 
teachers have as personal satisfactions are rewards that bright young 
people want. They also want to enter a profession with status and 
importance in the eyes of the public; they want the time and means to 
do good work when they enter a classroom; they expect educational 
leadership, guidance, and understanding from their administrators 
and boards of education: and they want security commensurate with 
their training and performance. If the schools can provide these con- 
ditions and thus make possible the “love” and “value” of good teach- 
ing, they will be more successful in securing the staff necessary to 
meet current local and national needs. 

The students in the top deciles of the high school classes should 
be encouraged to go into teaching, and those in the bottom deciles 
sheuld not. Although teachers are needed, those we encourage must 
be worth the current salaries or their presence on a staff will hurt 
the educational reputation of the school and the salary levels within 
it. 

There are several immediate and positive things that schools can 
do to improve staffing. The F.T.A. is now contributing well to the 
number and quality of prospective teachers. Exploratory teaching 
is also showing very good results. These two programs should receive 
support. Teachers everywhere can work to remove the “alas, the poor 
teacher” reputation, which confronts the high school students on every 
hand. Good prospective teachers hear and read that teachers’ 
salaries are low; consequently, they avoid entering teaching. Admin- 
istrators and teachers should clarify this by showing the actual con- 
ditions: that salaries for women in teaching exceed those for women in 
almost all other careers open to them and that salaries for men are 
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relatively good in a similar comparison. Finally, the current emphasis 
on education and the growing recognition of the local and national 
needs in education will improve noticeably the relative position of 
; teaching among the other professions. 
GROUP NO. 10 
Fred McDavid, Richwoods, Chairman 
4 J. W. Price, Mendota 
Re" Florence Davis, ISNU 
Andreas Paloumpis, ISNU, Recorder 
2 The discussion was concerned with two points: (1) what can the 
ba high school do? and (2) what can the colleges and universitics do to 
bg staff the profession in the future? 
# It was the consensus that the high schools could do an iniproved 
P ; job of counseling the better students into the teaching profession. 
ees The high schools need to raise their scholarship level if they are to do 
: justice to their superior students. 

The colleges and universities will obtain more students by raising 
their standards rather than by lowering them. Counseling and screen- 
ing prospective teachers should be one of the important jobs of the 

University. f 
bree Many problems exist with new teachers, and many suggestions 
~~ > were offered by the group relative to the student-teaching experiences 
oy of the new teacher. There are merits and drawbacks in both the on- 


campus and off-campus student teaching experiences. It was felt that 
people doing off-campus student teaching should be present for the 
te : opening of the school year, even though the University is not in 
session. The experience gained in this situation is quite valuable. Vhe 
group also expressed an opinion that the experience both in the off- 
campus and on-campus student-teaching would be valuable, although 
they realized that the mechanics and administration of such a pro- 
gram would contain many problems. It was also suggested that a filth 
year, one of internship, could be added to the curriculum. 


It was also the consensus of the group that the University could 
contribute more to the in-service teachers with workshops and visit- 
ations. The group also encouraged the University to require an English 
proficiency test similar to the constitution test requirement. 
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Selective Admission for Prospective Teachers 


Summary by Eric H. Johnson 


The Round-Up discussion groups devoted a part of their time to 
a special question related to the general theme “Staffing the Profes- 
sion.” This special but related question dealt with the selective ad- 
mission of high school graduates to higher institutions and the basis 
on which such admission might best be made. 


As a matter of general information, it was pointed out that all 
prospective enrollees at Illinois State Normal University who rank in 
the lower one-third of their graduating class are required to take a 
college aptitude test. The results of the test, administered some months 
before the beginning of an academic year, are used to guide students 
in making their decision to enter a particular college. 


In each discussion group a question was raised as to whether or 
not the persons present favored certain existing as well as proposed 
forms of selective admission on the part of the public-supported 
higher institutions. The following general statements may be made 
regarding the discussions: 


1. The schools see this question as related to one of the basic 
principles to which they are committed, namely, that the 
schools exist to serve all the people. A logical extension of this 
principle would hold that each high school graduate ought to 
have a chance to enroll in some sort of public-supported 
higher institution. 


nh 


. There was general agreement that the higher institutions must 
be committed to a policy of selective retention of students and 
cannot therefore do more than provide an opportunity to 
secure the benefits of a college education. 


3. The higher institutions are faced with the problem of having 
a limited amount of space to meet the requirements of an in- 
creasingly larger number of twelfth-grade graduates. In such 
a situation it is inevitable that decisions must be made to 
admit some students and to exclude others. Having to make a 
choice, higher institutions are most likely to accept those stu- 
dents who show the greatest promise of success. 


4. Specialized institutions, including professional schools for 
teacher education, such as Illinois State Normal University, 
have the additional problem of the admission of those students 
who show the greatest promise of becoming good teachers. 
Because relatively little is known about this additional factor 
of selectivity, it is used but rarely by higher institutions. Re- 
sults of aptitude tests for college success are made available 
to students, some of whom may be advised not to enter be- 
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cause probable failure is indicated by their performance. There 
was agreement that students insisting upon admission to state- 
supported higher institutions would probably be admitted. 
The summaries which came from the various discussion groups 
were largely inconclusive on acceptance of any principle of selection. 
Several] of the groups indicated that the time available for discussions 
was insufficient for examining the topic thoroughly. There was some 
agreement that selective admission, a common problem which the 
public schools and higher institutions look at from different view- 
points, requires increased discussion time for adequate resolution. 
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A Challenge to American Educators 


Vircit T. Blossom 


Superintendent, North East Independent School District, 
San Antonio, Texas 


President Bone, platform guests, ladies and gentlemen. It’s a 
privilege to be here on this occasion to talk with you people; and I hope 
that’s what I am able to do today, just talk to you. I have definite 
convictions, but on a subject such as this, there are many avenues of 
thought. The first one: I came out of the experience at Little Rock 
with this firm belief, there are no specialists on the question of chang- 
ing the cultural pattern. I do not believe such an animal exists. I 
think it has proven one thing—that we have a situation that we know 
too little about, and I hope that*from my experience I can throw 
some light on the problem. 


Secondly: I certainly do not want to appear in the same position 
that the young professor found himself in when he returned to teach. 
He came back to the school which had recommended him for his 
graduate work. He had been sponsored by an old experienced pro- 
fessor. The old professor was a brilliant fellow with a thorough 
knowledge of his field. He was restrained in the expression of his 
opinions, and kept his comments within his own field. The young 
fellow, like a lot of us or like too many of us, had an opinion on 
everything. It did not matter what came up in the “bull session” or 
what took place in the classroom or social gathering—he had 
opinion. He was positive he knew all about it. It became rather ir- 
ritating to the man who saw so much future in the young professor 
and who had recommended him. On this particular occasion, in a 
“bull session,” he took off in the old professor’s field; and that became 
doubly irritating; and after taking it so long, the old professor looked 
over at him and said, “Young fellow, did you ever think of having a 
group picture made of yourself?” 


I don’t want to appear in that position today, because that is the 
position on the question of dealing with cultural patterns which we 
all need to stay away from. As I heard Dr. Bone’s introduction, I 
appreciated it a great deal, listening to his complaint about the re- 
ceding hairline and its effect on you if he stayed up there in front of 
you. I thought to myself that he should be pretty happy: the good 
Lord’s been pretty good to him—he gave him one face and wiped 
off a place for another. I say that with full apologies to Mr. Pomeroy 
because I have to ride to Chicago with him this afternoon. That 
— me of a true incident which happened to me one time, and 

I think it illustrates the position that the United States is in today on 
the question of the Supereme Court decision on school desegregation 
involving the change of a cultural pattern. I was superintendent in 
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Fayetteville, Arkansas, which is in the northern part of the state up 
in the Ozark Mountains. We had gone through school reorganization, 
and had gone from the twelve square mile area of the city to well 
over a hundred square miles and had taken in much of the adjacent 
rural area. In this process many new bus routes were established. This 
particular night about 11 o’clock I received a phone call. One of the 
bus drivers said, “This is so and so. I called up to tell you that ’'m 
going to quit.” I said, “Well, thank you for the advance notice.” He 
said, “I mean I won’t be there in the morning.” I knew that was what 
he meant. But this happened to be Thursday; and like the rest of you 
superintendents, I had been very careful to select substitutes; but our 
football team had an important game the next day; and the coach, 
who was leaving at 7 o’clock that morning with his team, happened 
to be the substitute; so I drove the route. I had set up the route and 
knew it covered some high mountains and winding roads, but I was 
on the proverbial spot. I did just fine until I came to a certain hill I 
had been dreading. It seemed almost straight up; the bus was loaded 
and the engine in low gear was straining. I kept saying to myself, 
“We're not going to make it.” Sweat was popping out on the back of 
my neck, and I became more convinced we would stall. In the con- 
fusion, I had failed to remember that for hard pulls, buses have a 
compound gear. I realized later that most of the children were enjoy- 
ing my state of anxiety and were fully aware of the situation. These 
farm boys knew all about compound, but the older ones were too smug 
to tell and the younger ones too shy or afraid. Finally some one whis- 
pered loud enough for me to hear, “Tell him to shift it to grandma” ; 
with this assistance I made the hill. 


On the question of a change in cultural pattern in the United 
States, I would say that we have forgotten there is a compound, and 
that there is a real lesson for all of us in the experience of Little Rock. 
In making these few comments to you people, it seems to me that the 
first things we have to recognize in this problem is that it is a sec- 
tional problem, but only in one sense of the word. I know it particu- 
larly affects at this point the southern region and certain states more 
particularly because the problem is more aggravated there, but it 
definitely affects us all. We need to be aware of the fact that there 
are people who are thoroughly honest, thoroughly sincere, good people 
in every other way, but who are willing to break down democratic 
processes to avoid this very thing. That has been demonstrated very 
clearly in Little Rock—the natural change required in the change of 
the cultural pattern is the process, gentlemen, and by some it will be 
eternally resisted. Under drastic changes such as these it becomes 
difficult to get citizens to assume leadership roles at the local level, 
and we must work out the process whereby leadership will assume its 
responsibility. 


From what happened in Little Rock has come the classic ex- 
ample of what a good city should not let a radical minority do to it. 
I have been asked the question many times, “Do you think the South 
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is changing in its attitude?” I could only give you an opinion. My 
opinion is that its attitude is changing, but it is changing for reasons 
other than moral ones. While you and | think of this problem in edu- 
cational terms, one of the things the nation needs to recognize is that 
there are many facets to this problem. The problem has long since 
been removed from the educational arena and put into the political 
arena: and that is where it is going to stay until the void of leader- 
ship at the local, the state, and the national level is filled. Progress 
will come, not necessarily because of a change in the moral attitude 
of the people but because of changes in the legal, political, and eco- 
nomic implications, along with the re-dedication of people to the 
preservation of our democratic processes. 

As I stated before, it is a problem of many facets; and we should 
write that fact indelibly in our minds. To me there are four points of 
acceptance, and I am not trying to sell anybody a book, but I cannot 
say it any better than when I took time to express it in my book, /t 
Has Happened Here. Point no. 1. If there is to be acceptance in a 
peaceful, successful way, each school and each school district should 
have its own plan of integration specifically tailored to meet the con- 
ditions that are peculiar to that district. This brings up the problem 
of the many areas where minds are closed. They will not study it; 
they will not do anything about it. But the people who scare me most 
about it are those who say, “We have the answers.” “Let’s work out 
a pattern to do the job in this state.” Two school districts can be side 
by side yet need to take diametrically the opposite approach. Those 
who propose doing it at the first grade may be perfectly right in cer- 
tain communities; those who propose to begin at the high school and 
work down may be perfectly right in one community and equally 
wrong in another. Those people may even be right who say you 
should do it all at one time, but I would say that no program should 
be attempted without a thorough study of all the factors as they 
apply to a given community. 


Point no. 2. We must approach the problem intelligently and not 
emotionally. To me this was the most demoralizing factor in the Little 
Rock situation. Intelligence went out the window and the emotions - 
took over. 


Point no. 3. This is everybody’s responsibility, not a problem for 
boards of education and school administrators to solve alone. We must 
once again respect the law in all facets of human life. I think I can 
testify to you that the fact we are willing to be lax in law enforce- 
ment in so many cases makes it easy to overlook the implications here 
and thus the tragedy. 


Point no. +. Educational standards must be maintained, and that 
goal can be best achieved with an organized cooperative process where 
once again communications are reestablished between all branches of 
community life. 
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The big problem in the South today is the fact that communica- 
tions have been destroyed with damaging results. We need to under- 
stand the problem and face it squarely. With this in mind I would 
point out four important legal aspects. The one that is most indelible 
in everybody’s mind is the decision of May 17, 1954, which simply 
and so simply said that segregation in the public school is no longer 
possible under the law. A year and a few days later on May 31, 1955, 
we had the second Brown decision, which is known as the “all delib- 
erate speed phase” of the interpretation, when the court itself spelled 
out the legal reasons for delay; and I hope that I am fair with the 
court when I say I think the “deliberate speed” was just the best 
they could do with the real difficult problem that they had; but, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is inadequate in our society. 


And then to me the third and most important was on September 
12, 1958, when they lowered the boom on us, sc to speak, in the Little 
Rock case, after the lower courts had granted a delay, and said we 
must proceed. With this decree Little Rock paid the price wa |i ci 
high schools for an entire year, and to me came my first big dis- 
appointment-for a while our people failed to support their educa- 
tional system. As we went through the Little Rock struggle, I kept 
saying to myself, “If they ever go far enough to take education away 
from the children, the people will stand up.” But they didn’t, ana 
it took me months to realize why they didn’t. Because of political and 
economic ramifications, they were helpless. 

The fourth decision came in November of 1958, when the Su- 
preme Court approved the Alabama Placement Law. 


The Little Rock school board was a six-member board. Through 
three years of it, almost every board vote was a five to one decision. 
The five men on the Little Rock school board who were so severely 
criticized, in the final analysis, will be given credit as lay people for 
having shown undaunted devotion and respect for law and order 
under the most difficult situation that American history records. Their 
leadership was terrific, in my opinion. Any criticism which they 
received en masse was because of misunderstanding brought about by 
poor communication with the rest of the world. When they resigned 
for the community good, there was not an ounce of quitter in them, 
but rather a mature judgment on their part. Their feeling was, “We 
have struggled with this problem for a long time; and due to its nature 
and the climate of the community, we feel we have been labeled a 
blundering school board, and perhaps a new group could do a better 
job under existing conditions.” Subsequent events and the passage of 
time have proven what we already knew, they were capable men, 
caught in the vortex of a struggle. 

Let me call your attention to article 5 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which says, “Congress shall have power to pass legislation to 
provide for the enforcement of this amendment.” Strengthened 
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legislation has not been passed, gentleman. When emotional resistance 
runs rampant as in this case, the practical politicians hesitate to take a 
positive stand even for the preservation of Democracy. The change of 
a cultural pattern requires time and education for the extension of civil 
rights to minority groups. It is a process and we need to understand 
the history of the case. Progress is being made. The history of the 
Negro race in this country reads something like this to me. You and I 
know they came here in chains as slaves in 1619. They were treated as 
chattel. We know it was morally wrong, but gentleman, it stayed that 
way until the end of the Civil War in 1865! We need to recognize 
that that is the way it was for almost three and one quarter centuries, 
not because it was right, but because leadership failed to change it. 
The second period of it runs from 1865 to 1896. I have struggled 
for something to call that phase. I use the term “enforced citizenship” 
because I cannot find any better classification, but it was in that period 
of thirty-one years that they had their freedom. But their economic, 
educational, social, and political aspects of life were not changed 
much from their period of slavery. And I used the term “enforced 
citizenship” because there were places. where they had certain rights 
enforced by the government. 


Then in 1896 we had the Louisiana Railroad case from which 
the separate-but-equal doctrine came into existence. For fifty-eight 
years the Supreme Court held this as valid. So, really we have come 
down to better than three and a quarter centuries of progress, all 
slow and deliberate, and I do not blame the Negro one iota for being 
out of sympathy with progress at that rate of speed, but it still 
represents the practical facts of life. And in 1954 came the fourth era, 
which is the unconstitutionality of segregated schools. History is going 
to write the length of that period. What will the period be? I am no 
clairvoyant. I do not know. I wish I did know. I wish I were smart 
enough to predict. As a result of my having been in Little Rock, 
people have said to me, “Are they changing? Are they going to do 
anything about it?” I can only give you my opinion. I think change is 
taking place, but I do not think it is taking place in the minds of many 
people because of a change in their moral concept of this issue where 
the tradition, the background, and heritage are all on the other side 
of the fence. 


I think that is where we have to recognize that this is a process 
and that education has a big part to play, in dealing with the extrem- 
ists on this question, the one group wanting all its rights at once, the 
other declaring they will never give in. Education must help to 
provide leaders to solve this problem. This leadership must recognize 
the rights of all in all parts of this nation. This leadership must find 
a middle-of-the-road way to extend civil rights to minority groups. 
But it takes time. It takes education. That leadership must stand up 
and be counted to bring together those two forces if there is to be a 
middle road. To do anything with the problem the North must recog- 
nize that the South has no corner on all the sin, and the South must 
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recognize that it has no monopoly on all the virtue. We must 
recognize that this issue has been taken out of the educational field 
and placed over in the political arena, and that even though it is over 
there, education still has a job in the interest of all people. Little Rock 
was only a smoke screen for the opportunists. It is not that the people 
in control hated the Negro. 


Some day this issue must be put in perspective as far as the moral 
issue is concerned; and further, we must recognize the fact that all 
parts of the United States have a job to do educationally on the ques- 
tion of rights of minoritics and that it is not just the Negro. It is the 
one that is up front right now, but other states have their problems 
in other areas as we had ours in the case of the Negro. So to make the 
most of our opportunity to progress, any existing vacuums in leader- 
ship at national and state levels must be filled. Little Rock has now 
filled them; they stepped forth, not because there is change, but to 
preserve public education and democratic processes. They wish now 
that they had started three years ago. They would not have had to 
go through it, and that is one of the hopeful signs—other communities 
will sce that because in the important points it is definitely clear that 
any time any community gets under a court order it knows what it is 
going to have to do. This was made unalterably clear in the Little 
Rock case of September 12, 1958. It also was made very clear to 
everybody by the Supreme Court in November of 1958 that the court 
itself avoided a constitutional crisis in this country when it approved 
the Alabama Placement Law, which provides : slower—but possible— 
road. 


All I can do is say what my opinion is, that before the Little Rock 
issue came up the court would not have approved the Alabama Place- 
ment Law. This is just one man’s opinion, and I think they were 
smd¥t doing it. I am not criticizing them for that. 

I know that we are overtime, and I am ready to quit, but I would 
like to say this: This issue has become international in aspect. Little 
Rock is only a symbol. I worked in that community. I loved those 
people and I still love them. They were very good to me. They were 
as fine people as there are anywhere. I hope you recognize the fact 
that that community was made the battleground of this issue. Why? 
It is a sectional problem in that state; and the delta section said, “If 
Little Rock succeeds, we’re next and we don’t want to be next, so 
we are going to fight it there.” Much of the South said the same thing, 
and Little Rock became the symbol of this battle. Those people do not 
deserve what some people think about them, and the other thing I 
would like you to remember is that you are dealing with young people, 
and the students of Central High School were criticized. Gentlemen, I 
have been in this business 30 years; I was never in an issue like it 
before. I have never seen as good citizenship from 98% of the students 
in any other of the years I have been a school administrator. All the 
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emphasis was placed or the 2% just as we are now placing it on the 
1° that represents the beatniks of today. 

A little unpleasantness does not make me critical of the press. 
They had a difficult job and the reporters did a good job, but I 
had one experience that you might be interested in because it 
illustrates rather well the difficulty of communication and under- 
standing. When we were ready for integration, a reporter said 
to me in a press conference, “You are going to enter the nine 
Negroes out there in that school. How are you going to go about 
it? How will they be oriented?” This was my answer as near 
as I can give it to you. I said, “Just like any other student. They 
will go to the registrar and be classified, the Student Council 
following that will take them and show them their home room, the 
schooi cafeteria, the gymnasium, and the traffic pattern to the class 
room to which they have been assigned.” That was as honest an 
answer as I could give. He said,“The Student Council members are 
white.” I said, “Yes, Sir.’ You know what the first line on his story 
that went out over the wire that night was? “Blossom sets up buddy 
system between white and colored students.” Again, I say, our problem 
is communication, education, and understanding. There are some 
places where it can be done and be done successfully, and where it 
can it should be done. And to tell local leadership to step into positions 
of responsibility and accept them on an issue such as this is quite 
difficult. I am not smart enough to do it, but it is not the only difficult 
problem this nation has ever faced. It is clear now and the directions 
are not going to be changed. It is a problem we are going to have to 
work out. It is a challenge to American educators. It is a challenge to 
the parents of the children, in the best interests of our nation. 
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